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Abstract 

This thesis explores accountability in international aid to the Republic of Georgia 
in 2008-2009. Conceptualizing accountability as the obligation to manage the 
expectations of multiple stakeholders with often divergent interests, it challenges 
the common assumption that making aid more accountable per se will 
automatically lead to better aid. Instead, it argues that accountability 
relationships reflect power relationships; power influences which stakeholders' 
expectations are met, to what degree they are met, and what kinds of 
accountability demands by which stakeholders are viewed as legitimate and 
therefore entail an organizational obligation to respond. 

After discussing the links between power and accountability in international aid, 
with particular reference to donors, NGOs and the Georgian government, the 
thesis proceeds to explore how power and accountability relationships have 
influenced the allocation, management and implementation of international aid in 
Georgia, focusing on the aftermath of the 2008 war between Russia and 
Georgia. Based on extensive fieldwork in Georgia during 2008-2009, the thesis 
examines the influence of power and accountability relationships on emergency 
relief operations, the composition of an international aid package worth USD 4.5 
billion, donor involvement in formulating state policy on internally displaced 
persons and the subsequent donor-financed provision of housing to the 
displaced, and the provision of bulk food aid to conflict-affected Georgians. 

This thesis concludes that accountability relationships in international aid reflect 
power relationships. As aid recipients wield little or no power over donors and 
NGOs, these aid providers often can (and do) ignore the expectations generated 
by this stakeholder group, instead giving priority to managing the competing 
expectations of more powerful stakeholders. Therefore, the widely observed lack 
of effectiveness of international aid is not due to an overall lack of accountability 
within international aid, as is commonly believed. Rather, aid is often ineffective 
at relieving human suffering and generating pro-poor development because aid 
providers are primarily accountable to powerful stakeholders with little interest in 
making aid more effective. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 

This thesis explores accountability in international aid to the Republic of Georgia in 2008-2009, 
arguing that accountability relationships in international aid reflect power relationships. This 
introductory chapter opens with an overview of the August 2008 Russian-Georgian war and the 
ensuing provision of billions of dollars in humanitarian and development aid by international donors. It 
then moves on to examine the supply side of aid, discussing the main theoretical approaches to the 
global aid industry in general before focusing in greater depth on the issue of aid and accountability. A 
subsequent section explores the political context within which this aid was received in Georgia, 
highlighting enduring patterns in the nation’s long history of interaction with external great powers. 
After briefly discussing the research methodology used to explore the links between power and 
accountability in aid to Georgia, this chapter closes with an overview of the thesis as a whole. 

The August 2008 War and its Aftermath 

The Republic of Georgia and Russia went to war in August 2008, following weeks of escalating 
tensions in and around the self-declared republic of South Ossetia. The Georgian armed forces were 
decisively defeated on the battlefield within days and fled. Russian troops and local paramilitary 
forces assumed control of the entire territory of South Ossetia, a sizeable portion of which had 
previously been controlled by Georgia. Unopposed, the Russian army then pushed further south into 
Georgia proper, occupying the town of Gori and advancing towards the capital of Tbilisi. Meanwhile, 
in the west, Russian forces evicted Georgian troops from the Kodori gorge, a highland valley that was 
Georgia’s last foothold inside the territory claimed by the self-declared republic of Abkhazia, and 
temporarily occupied several towns in western Georgia. While the conflict made headlines around the 
world, military engagements only lasted for several days and were generally limited to a small 
geographical area. Contrary to initial claims by both sides and early media reports 1 , damage to 
infrastructure was minor and largely confined to the theatre of engagement (EC/WB 2008), and 
combined military and civilian fatalities added up to less than a thousand people. 2 

Nevertheless, the impact on Georgia was huge. Around 127,000 people fled the Russian advance 
and took refuge with relatives or in public buildings in the capital Tbilisi and other locations in 
Georgia. 3 Most of the displaced came from in and around Gori and were able to return home following 
the Russian withdrawal from the area several weeks later. In contrast, over 20,000 Georgians who 
had fled South Ossetian territory and the Kodori gorge were expected to remain displaced, adding to 
Georgia’s over 200,000 long-term displaced from earlier conflicts in the 1990s (MRA 2010). Following 
the war, Georgia plunged from double-digit growth into deep recession as trade ground to a near halt, 
foreign investors fled, tax revenues plummeted, and the banking system teetered on the brink of 
collapse, threatening economic turmoil (UN/WB 2008). The Georgian government remained in power 
and the administration continued to function unimpeded, but the August 2008 episode had strongly 
shaken the leadership’s credibility both at home and abroad, not least because a mounting body of 
evidence suggested that Tbilisi rather than Moscow had been the main instigator of the war. 4 

Western donors and aid organizations reacted quickly to the conflict. Initially, the US military took the 
lead in relief operations, putting uniformed US troops on the ground as a “humanitarian tripwire” to 



1 “1,500 Reported Killed in Georgia Battle”, NYT, 09 August 2008; “Georgia conflict: Screams of the injured rise 
from residential streets”, The Telegraph, 09 August 2008; “Pensioners burned alive in a church and a baby 
stabbed to death - just some of the horrific stories from Georgia”, Daily Mail, 12 August 2008; “Saakashvili Says 
Russia Hit Pipeline; BP Unaware”, Civil Georgia, 12 August 2008; “An Uncertain Death Toll In Georgia-Russia 
War”, Washington Post, 25 August 2008; “Saakashvili: 1,600 Houses ‘Destroyed’ in Buffer Zone”, Civil Georgia, 
1 7 October 2008 

2 “Official Interim Report on Number of Casualties”, Civil Georgia, 03 September 2008 

3 “201 1 UNHCR country operations profile - Georgia”, UNHCR website. Available at: http://www.unhcr.org/cqi- 
bin/texis/vtx/paae?paae=49e48d2e6 (acc. 07 April 2011) 

4 "Georgia Claims on Russia War Called Into Question", NYT, 07 November 2008; "Georgia fired first shot, say 
UK monitors", Sunday Times, 09 November 2008; "British Monitor Complicates Georgian Blame Game”, Wall 
Street Journal, 19 December 2008; “Missiles Over Tskhinvali”, The National Interest, 20 April 2010; see also: 
Bruckner 2010a, Halbach 2009, Richter 2009. 
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deter further Russian advances (Hansen 2010). In order to signal continuing support for Georgia and 
its government, and to boost economic confidence, the Bush administration announced a one billion 
dollar American aid package in early September 2008 (TIG 2008g). During a conference held in 
Brussels the following month, international donors pledged a total of 4.5 billion dollars in aid over a 
three year period (TIG 2008e). This donor largesse towards Georgia was remarkable. The total 
amount pledged was huge for a middle-income country of just over four million inhabitants that had 
suffered little direct war-related damage. In fact, the 4.5 billion pledged exceeded Georgia’s needs - 
as identified by an official assessment preceding the conference (UN/WB 2008) - by a full billion 
dollars (Hansen 2010). Furthermore, donors’ initial pledges were subsequently honoured by actual 
disbursals, which is unusual in international aid. 5 

How well would these donor billions be spent? Critics charge that the overall track record of 
international aid in fostering economic development, reducing poverty and alleviating human suffering 
is chequered at best, claiming that aid is frequently misallocated, wasted or lost to corruption (Chin 
2007, Cooksey 2004, Easterly 2006, Hancock 1994, Maren 1997, Moyo 2009, Theroux 2002). 
Responding to the recent emergence of aid effectiveness as a major item on the global aid and 
development agenda, donors signed up to the landmark 2005 Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness 
(HLF 2005) and the 2008 Accra Agenda for Action (HLF 2008). Both documents reflect current 
conventional wisdom in aid circles, which holds that the effectiveness of aid in relieving human 
suffering and achieving positive development outcomes hinges on the degree to which it is 
accountable. For instance, the Accra Agenda explicitly states that “[tjransparency and accountability 
are essential elements for development results” (HLF 2008:Point 24; see also HLF 2005 and 
DOS/USAID 2010). Further downstream, United Nations agencies and non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) have made similar commitments with regard to their own operations, notably to 
enhance their accountability towards individual aid recipients (TIG 2009h). The recent enthusiasm for 
accountability in the aid industry’s public pronouncements raises some important questions. Who is 
accountable to whom, when, where, why, how, and for what? How is accountability defined and 
conceptualized, and by whom? How do power relationships influence accountability relationships? 
How do donors’ and NGOs’ formal commitments to become more accountable influence their 
operations on the ground? Drawing on the literature on accountability and international aid, and on 
empirical data from Georgia, this thesis argues that the widely postulated causal link between overall 
aid accountability and aid effectiveness is oversimplified and deeply misleading both in theory 
(Chapter Two) and in practice (Chapter Three), not least because it obscures the role of power. 

Most of the donor billions for Georgia were tagged for large scale infrastructure projects, 
macroeconomic stabilization and budget support, with additional funds set aside for social and 
humanitarian purposes (UN/WB 2008, TIG 2008e). This thesis will analyze power and accountability 
relationships in international aid to Georgia, using case studies carefully selected to cover a wide 
variety of aid interventions in terms of type, scale, and the players involved. The empirical part of the 
thesis explores the links between geopolitical interests, emergency relief operations and macro-level 
aid packages (Chapter Four), discusses the donor-financed construction of durable housing for 
around 18,000 newly displaced people by the Georgian government (Chapter Five), and analyzes 
bulk food aid, which was financed by donors, managed by the United Nations, and distributed by four 
international NGOs (Chapter Six). 

Drawing on the academic literature and a wealth of empirical data, this thesis will discuss 
accountability in international aid to the Republic of Georgia during 2008-2009. The geographical 
scope of this thesis is limited to the government-controlled parts of the Republic of Georgia, and 
therefore excludes the separatist entities of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. 



5 Personal email communication with Caitlin Ryan, IDP Shelter Expert, Transparency International Georgia, 
January 2010; see also TIG 2008c:4. Due to the involvement of dozens of donors and insufficient information in 
the public realm, comprehensive tracking of all pledges and disbursals is impossible in practice (see Bruckner 
201 Od). The United States in February 2010 announced that it had fully met its pledge. See: “Completion of the 
$1 billion pledge”, USAID Georgia press release, 05 February 2010 http://aeoraia.usaid.gov/node/52 (acc. 23 
March 2011) 
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The Global Aid Industry 



According to estimates by Easterly and Pfutze (2008:23), the aid industry currently spends around 
USD 100 billion per year. Nevertheless, international aid accounts for only around ten percent of 
resource transfers to developing countries (Ritzen 2005:19). Bolton (2007) distinguishes between 
three types of aid sources. Multilateral donors, a category that includes the World Bank, the United 
Nations and the European Commission, are funded by taxpayers and spend around USD 25 billion 
per year (Bolton 2007:130). Bilateral donors account for the lion’s share of aid transfers. They spend 
their money on four different kinds of activities: consulting, buying and building, financial transfers to 
recipient governments, and funding NGOs (Bolton 2007:101). Relief and development NGOs are the 
third type of aid source. Depending on the donor country, bilateral donors funnel between half a 
percent and eleven per cent of their spending through NGOs; the US in 1998 was thought to spend 
eight percent of its official development aid in this way (van Rooy and Robinson 1998:34). In addition 
to receiving bilateral donor funds, NGOs currently collect around USD 11 billion in private donations 
every year (Bolton 2007:82). Anheier (2005:329) estimates that the combined expenditures of the ten 
largest international relief and development NGOs in the 1990s were the equivalent of half of US 
government aid. All these figures must be treated with caution. Data on international aid is often 
fragmented, incomplete and incompatible, and the estimates given by different sources vary widely 
(Aidinfo 2008a). 

There are three main strands of thinking about development. In the mainstream view espoused by the 
aid industry, development is an unquestionably good thing, an uncontested goal shared by mankind 
as a whole. In this view, the key challenge facing development is to craft appropriate management 
strategies, tools and technologies to make development work in practice (Ferguson 1990). Radical 
critics challenge this mainstream understanding of development. In their view, much poverty and 
human suffering is due to deep structural factors, notably an exploitative global capitalist economic 
order and unequal political arrangements; the interests of the poor may be diametrically opposed to 
those of the rich. The aid industry’s technocratic discourse masks the power relationships causing 
and perpetuating “underdevelopment” even as its practitioners design interventions that serve to 
further the interests of dominant elites by deepening global capitalism (Escobar 1995), extending the 
power of local elites (Ferguson 1990), and controlling and co-opting social movements opposed to the 
status quo (Robinson 1996). A third strand of thinking about development criticizes both the aid 
establishment and its radical critics for the structural determinism of their theories. Writers like Mosse 
(2001, 2004, 2005) and di Puppo (2008) seek to restore agency to the different players in aid 
interventions by examining how individual players pursue often divergent interests on the ground, 
while maintaining an illusion of coherence through the use of a shared development discourse. 

The current academic debates about the nature of aid and donor-NGO relationships often appear 
disconnected. Under the intellectual leadership of the World Bank, the aid industry continues to seek 
technical solutions to make development work in practice, largely ignoring its radical critics. 
Meanwhile, the critics themselves often seem driven more by theory-building aspirations than by 
empirical data. For example, Escobar (1995) postulates that deepening global capitalism will 
inevitably lead to anti-poor outcomes while largely disregarding the extensive literature that argues 
that this premise is flawed, citing data that strongly suggests that global poverty has been decreasing 
for decades (for an example of this view, see Sachs 2005). Robinson’s (1996) arguments about 
democracy promotion are fascinating and well documented, but he seems to select his empirical 
material to bolster his sweeping claim that US democracy support invariably works against the 
interests of the poor, rather than attempting a more balanced approach grounded in the wider 
literature on donor-funded democracy programming (for an example of the latter, see Carothers 
1999). Ferguson’s (1990) classic on development is based on an in-depth anthropological 
examination of one aid intervention, and contains a wealth of field data. However, in putting forth his 
central thesis of aid as a tool to extend the power of the state, Ferguson fails to engage with the 
literature that argues that from the structural adjustment programmes of the 1980s onwards, the 
primary effect of aid has been to reduce the power of states in the poorer parts of the world, or to 
displace the state (ICG 2009). Mosse (2004, 2005) arguably best bridges the chasm between 
practitioners and radical critics, but as his level of analysis is commonly restricted to individual 
projects in the field, he has little to say about the workings of the aid system at higher levels. 
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There is general consensus amongst observers that the amount and proportion of overall aid 
administered by NGOs has increased significantly since the widely publicized Ethiopian famine of 
1984-1985. This growth reflects a rise in funding from bilateral donors as well as an increase in 
private donations by individuals in rich countries. During the 1990s, private donations to aid and 
development NGOs more than doubled from USD 4.5 billion to 10.7 billion. According to Anheier 
(2005:331), bilateral funding for NGOs rose in the 1980s, but then fell from USD 2.4 billion to 1.7 
billion between 1988 and 1999. (It may have risen again since the millennium.) The share of NGO 
income provided by bilateral donors stood at about 30% in the mid-1990s, compared to a mere 1.5% 
in the early 1970s. This rough 30% estimate hides large variations between NGOs; while American 
aid and development NGOs received two thirds of their funding from governmental sources on 
average, the share of governmental funding in the finances of the largest five NGOs in the UK varied 
between 20% and 55% (Hulme and Edwards 1997:6-7). After 25 years of funding increases, some 
established NGOs now have a turnover approaching one billion dollars a year, more than that of 
many small bilateral donors. At the same time, the number of international NGOs working in aid and 
development has grown; Hulme and Edwards (1997:4) estimate that their number nearly doubled 
from 1,600 to 2,970 between 1990 and 1993 alone. While all of these figures should be treated with 
caution - there is no central international registry for NGOs - the overall trends of the last 25 years 
are clear. First, while NGOs collectively continue to command less resources than multilateral or 
bilateral donors do, their resources are growing in both absolute and relative terms. Second, the 
increase in available resources has enabled many established NGOs to grow strongly in size. Third, a 
large number of new NGOs have entered the field. Fourth, despite strong variations between 
countries and NGOs, the share of governmental funding in NGO finances has risen significantly 
overall. 

Academic discussions on donor-NGO relationships mirror the three theoretical approaches to 
development as a whole. Mainstream thinking focuses on the principal-agent problems inherent in 
donor funding of NGOs. Postulating that all actors involved - donors, NGOs and poor people - have a 
common interest in achieving development, theorists and practitioners seek out ways to structure 
donor-NGO relationships so that NGO-managed interventions on the ground more effectively achieve 
developmental goals. In contrast, radical critics warn that donors are depoliticizing NGOs and turning 
them into mere implementation tools for their own policies. In this view, as NGOs’ dependence on 
donor funding increases, they shun controversial political advocacy and stop challenging the political 
and economical root causes of poverty. NGOs lose all independent agency and finally wind up being 
nothing more than extensions of the donor bureaucracies who bankroll them (Robinson 1996:96, 
Smith 1990:178). Meanwhile, writers taking an organizational approach look at how development 
plays out in practice as all actors involved - including individual aid recipients - pursue their often 
divergent interests within the same development interventions. Observers in this school of thought 
see NGOs neither as selfless angels devoted to serving the poor, nor as (sometimes unwitting) 
puppets of donors with hidden agendas, but as organizations that primarily serve the self-interests of 
the people who work for them by pursuing organizational continuity and growth (Smillie 1996:105, 
Rieff 2008:3, Edwards and Hulme 1996:968). In this view, the outcome of the principal-agent 
relationship between donors and NGOs is neither total donor dominance nor complete NGO 
independence. Rather, donors, NGOs and local stakeholders each pursue their own objectives while 
using a unified development discourse to maintain a veneer of common interests (di Puppo 2008, 
Mosse 2004 and 2005). 

Accountability and International Aid 

The concept of accountability offers an entry point for bridging the current divide between these rival 
camps of development theory by opening questions of power within aid up to empirical enquiry. 
Historically, scholarship on accountability has revolved around two themes. The first and more widely 
discussed theme is how rulers can be prevented from abusing their powers once they have ascended 
to positions of power (Posner 2004), particularly within democratic political systems (for example, see 
Jain 1989 and John Dunn 1999). The second theme is related to the principal-agent problems 
inherent in estate management (Taylor 1996:59), where owners face the problem of ensuring that 
managers pursue owners’ interests rather than their own. Both themes are highly relevant to 
international aid in general, and to NGOs in particular. An NGO may be a very powerful actor inside a 
refugee camp; how can it be prevented from abusing its powers? A donor grants project funds to an 
NGO; how can the donor ensure that the NGO pursues its interests in refugee camps far from the 
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capital and honestly manages public resources? Dwivedi and Jabbra (1989:5) attempt to integrate 
both themes in one single definition, stating that accountability is “a strategy to secure compliance 
with accepted standards and as a means to minimize the abuse of power and authority”. Romzek and 
Dubnick (1987:228) criticized such conventional understandings of accountability as being too 
“limited, direct and mostly formulaic”. They called on scholars to place the existence of multiple 
claimants for accountability with diverse - and sometimes conflicting - demands at the centre of a 
new, broader understanding of accountability. According to them, accountability should be recast as 
the obligation to “manage the diverse expectations generated inside and outside the organization” 
(1987:228). 

Debates about accountability traditionally centre on control of the powerful (theme one) and/or control 
by the powerful (theme two). While accountability thus would seem to have some connection with 
power, the definitions cited above do not take into account how accountability relationships and power 
relationships may influence each other. For example, Dwivedi and Jabbra’s (1989) definition mentions 
“abuse” without acknowledging that the dividing line between use and abuse may be drawn differently 
by different players, and it speaks of “venality” without allowing for the possibility that the term may be 
contested. When the perceptions of multiple stakeholders are at odds, how will power relationships 
shape definitions of what is abusive, and what is venal? 

And who has the power to determine the contents of “standards” (Dwivedi and Jabbra 1989) and 
bestow the mantle of acceptance upon them? Romzek and Dubnick’s (1987) conceptualization of 
accountability equally leaves open questions of power. Faced with an array of conflicting demands by 
different stakeholders, will an organization give priority to the demands of more powerful 
stakeholders, and brush off demands by others? Studying how accountability is defined and enacted 
in international aid provides a promising entry point for exploring power relationships within the aid 
industry; vice versa, empirical observations on the links between power and accountability in aid to 
Georgia will generate data that may lead to a better understanding of the relationship between power 
and accountability on a theoretical level. 

Post-war Georgia provides a fascinating case study for accountability in international aid. In contrast 
to most post-conflict settings, Georgia had a functional, reasonably competent and (arguably) 
democratically elected government throughout the crisis. Equally unusually, its population is almost 
universally literate and access to television, radio and telephones is widespread (Bruckner 2010b, 
Bruckner 201 Od). In addition, the Georgian media is probably quite competent and free compared to 
that found in most post-conflict settings, opposition political parties are vocal in their criticisms of the 
government, and domestic think-tanks and watchdog organizations operate freely (Bruckner 201 Od). 
All these factors make Georgia a best-case scenario for achieving accountability in aid in three 
respects. First, the presence of a legitimate and functional government and the existence of 
democratic institutions provided donors with an excellent opportunity to make good on their 
commitments to increase the accountability of aid towards recipient nations. Second, individual aid 
recipients’ literacy and access to the media and telephones offered aid providers the opportunity to 
inform and render account to the people they were serving to a greater degree than would be feasible 
in most contexts. Third, political pluralism, a comparative free media and a large number of local 
NGOs would seem to constitute a promising domestic accountability landscape, which is particularly 
relevant as a sizeable portion of donor funds was directly channelled through the state budget (see 
Chapter Four). 

Surviving Georgia’s Foreign Overlords 

As Georgians habitually interpret the present with reference to the past, local understandings of the 
small nation’s history of encounters with more powerful outsiders have strongly shaped Georgians’ 
interactions with the global aid industry. Between the end of a ‘Golden Age’ of unified political strength 
and cultural flowering in 1236 and today, the territory currently claimed by Georgia was repeatedly 
invaded by Mongol, Ottoman, Persian, Russian and other armies (Suny 1989). More often than not, 
Georgians’ overlords were non-Georgians, and the area was frequently incorporated into greater 
empires. In 1801, Russia deposed the royal family and within a decade annexed much of what is 
Georgian-claimed territory today, installing a Russian-led administration locally resented for its misrule 
and corruption (Lang 1962:78). With the exception of a brief interlude in 1918-1921, Georgia 
remained under the rule of St. Petersburg and Moscow until the collapse of the Soviet Union. As 
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